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ss CORSE OF UUStOCW isa 
AN IRISH STORY. 

Ireland is the only country in the world where they would make 
a comedy out of such a melancholy tragedy. 

REMARK OF A LATE JUDICIOUS AND JUDICIAL FRIEND. 

You see there was wanst a mighty dacent boy, called 
Kishogue —and not a complater chap was in the siven 
parishes nor himself—and for dhrinkin’ or coortin’ — 
and by the same token he was a darlint among the girls, 
he was so bowld — or cudgellin’, or runnin’, or wrastlin’, 
or the like o’ that, none could come near him; and at 
patthern, or fair, or the dance, or the wake, Kishogue 
was the flower of the flock. 

Well, to be sure, the gintlemen iv the counthry did| 
not belove him so well as his own sort — that is the e/- 
dherly gintlemen, for as to the young ‘squires, by gor 
they loved him like one of themselves, and betther 
a’most, for they knew well, that Kishogue was the boy 
to put them up to all sorts of divilment and divarshin, 
and that was all they wanted —but the owld, studdy 
— steady — gintlemen— the responsible people like, 
didn’t give into his ways at all—and, in throth, they| 
used to be thinkin’ that if Kishogue was out of the coun- 
thry, body and bones, that the counthry would not be the 
worse iv it, in the laste, and that the deer, and the hares, 
and the pattheridges would’nt be scarcer in the laste, 
and that the throut and the salmon would lead an easier 











‘But supposin’ ’t was a mistake,’ says Kishogue. 

‘By gor it ’ill be the dear mistake to you,’ says the po- 
lisman. 

‘ That’s a poor case,’ says Kishogue. 

But there was no use in talkin’—he might as well 
have been whistlin’ jigs to a milestone, as trying to in- 
vaigle the polisman, and the ind of it was, that he was 
obleeged to march off to jail, and there he lay in laven- 
dher, like Paddy Ward’s pig, antil the ’sizes kem an, 
and Kishogue you see, bein’ of a high sperrit, did not 
like the iday at all of bein’ under a complimint to the 
King for his lodgin’. Besides, to a chap like him that 
was used all his life to goin’ round the world for sport, | 
the thoughts o’ confinement was altogether contagious, | 
though indeed his friends endayvoured for to make it as 
agreeable as they could to him, for he was mightily be- 
loved in the counthry, and they wor goin’ to see him a 
mornin’, noon, and night — throth, they led the turnkey 
a busy life, lettin’ them in and out, for they wor comin’ 
and goin’, evermore, like Muiligan’s basket. 

Well, at last the ’sizes kem an, and down kem the 
sheriffs, and the judge, and the jury, and the witnesses, 
all book-sworn to tell nothin’ but the born thruth: and) 
with that, Kishogue was the first that was put an his| 
thrial, for not knowin’ the differ betune his own mare} 
and another man’s horse, for they wished to give an ex- 
ample to the counthry, and he was bid to howld up his| 





| away his life an the cross examination; and indeed, sure 
| enough, it was the crossest examination altogether I ever 
seen. Oh they wor the bowld witnesses, that would 
|Sware a hole in an iron pot any day in the year. Not 
| but that Kishogue’s friends done their duty byhim. Oh 
| they stud to him like men and swore a power for him, 
|and sthrove to make out a lullaby for him; maynin’, by 
that same, that he was asleep in another plae, at the 
| time;— but it would n’t do, they could not make it pla- 
|zin’ to the judge and the jury, and my poor Kishogue 
|was condimned for to die; and the judge put an his 
| black cap, and indeed it is not becomin’, and discoorsed 
‘the hoighth of fine language, and gev Kishogue a pow- 
ler o’ good advice, that it was a mortyal pity Kishogue 
| did n’t get sooner; and the last words the judge said was, 
| The Lord have marcy an your sow] !’ 


| ‘Thank ’ee, my lord,’ says Kishogue ; ‘though indeed 
|it is few has luck or grace afther your prayers.’ 


| And sure enough, faith; for the next Sathurday, Kis- 
|hogue was ordhered out to be hanged, and the sthreets 
through which he was to pass was mighty throng; for in 
‘them days, you see, the people used to be hanged outside 
|’ the town, not all as one as now when we ’re hanged 
genteely out o’ the front o’ the jail; but in them days 
\they did not attind to the comforts 0’ the people at all, 
but put them into a cart, all as one a conthrairy pig goin’ 
|to market, and stravaiged through the town to the gal- 


life; but they could get no howlt of him good or bad, for|| and at the bar — and a fine big fist he had of his own, | lows, that was full half a mile beyant it; but, to be sure, 


he was as cute as a fox, and there was no sitch thing as | 


by the same token — and up he held it—no ways dant- 


getting him at an amplush, at all, for he was like a wea- ied, at all, but as bowld asa ram. Well, then, a chap in 


sel, a’most — asleep wid his eyes open. 
Well; that’s the way it was for many a long day, and| 


|a black coat and a frizzled wig and spectacles, gets up, 


| 


|| the Widdy Houlaghan’s public house was then, afore 


when they kem to the corner of the crass streets, where 


them dirty swaddlers knocked it down and built a mee- 


and he reads and reads, that you’d think he’d never| tin’ house there, bad cess to them, sure they ’re spylin’ 


Kishogue was as happy as the day was long, antil, as| | have done readin’; and it was all about Kishogue— as ||divarshin wherever they go — when they kem there as 
- < ‘ - a . ~ m * } s . 

bad luck id have it, he made a mistake one night, as the|| we heerd afther — but could not make out at the time —| | was tellin’ you, the purcesshin was always stopped, 

story goes, and by dad how he could make the same mis-||and no wondher; and in throth, Kishogue never done/| and they had a fiddler and mulled wine for the divarshin 








take was never cleared up yet, barrin’ that the night was! | 


dark, or that Kishogue had a dhrop o’ dhrink in; but|| him—barrin’ he knew lies iv him; and Kishogue him- 
the mistake was made, and this was the mistake, you|| Self, poor fellow, got frikened at last, when he heerd} goin’ to be hanged, supposin’ you die in a good cause it- 


see; that he consaived he seen his own mare threspass-| 
in’ an the man’s field by the roadside, and so, with that, | 
he cotched the mare—that is, the mare, to all appear- 


which he tuk for his own mare, — all in a mistake, and) 


the half of what the dirty little ottomy was rien 


him goin’ an at that rate about him, but afther a bit, he! 


tuk heart and said: 


of the pres’ner, for to rise his heart for what he was to 
go through; for, by all accounts, it is not plazin’ to be 


‘self, as my uncle Jim towld me whin he suffer’d for kil- 
lin’ the gauger. Well, you see, they always stopped tin 


‘By this and by that, I never done the half o’ that any|| minutes at the public house, not to hurry a man with his 
ance, but it was not his own mare, but the ’squire’s horse, || how? 


‘Silence in the coort!!’ says the crier—puttin’ him 


he thought that she had sthrayed away, and not likin’ to|| down that-a-way. Oh there’s no justice for a poor boy 


see his baste threspassin’ an another man’s field, what! 
does he do, but dhrives home the horse ina mistake, you! 
see, and how he could do the like is hard to say, excep’n| 
that the night was dark, as I said before, or that he had, 
a dhrop too much in; but, howsomever the mistake was) 
made, and a sore mistake it was for poor Kishogue, for| 
he never persaived it at all, antil three days afther, when) 
the polisman kem to him and towld him he should go 
along with him. 

‘For what ?’ says Kishogue. 

‘Oh, you’re mighty innocent,’ says the polisman. 

‘ Thrue for you, sir,’ says Kishogue, as quite — quiet — 
asachild. ‘And where are you goin’ to take me, may 
I make bowld to ax, sir?’ says he. 

‘ To jail,’ says the Peeler.* 

‘For what?’ says Kishogue. 

‘ For staalin’ the ’squire’s horse,’ says the Peeler. 

‘It’s the first I heerd of it,’ says Kishogue. 

“Throth then, ’twon’t be the last you ’ll hear of it, says 
the other. 

‘Why, tare an ouns, sure it’s no housebrakin’ for a 
man to dhrive home his own mare,’ says Kishogue. 

‘No,’ says the Peeler, ‘ but it is burglaarious to sar-| 
cumvint another man’s horse,’ says he. 








*A Policeman. 


jat all! 

‘Oh murther,’ says Kishogue, ‘is a man’s life to be 
swore away after this manner, and mustn’t spake a 
word 3’ 





‘Howl’ your tongue!’ says my lord the judge. And 


||so afther some more jabberin’ and gibberish, the little 


/man in the spectacles threw down the paper and asked 
Kishogue if he was guilty or not guilty. 

‘I never done it, my lord,’ says Kishogue. 

‘ Answer as you are bid, sir,’ says the spectacle man. 

‘I’m innocent, my lord!’ says Kishogue. 

‘Bad cess to you, can’t you say what you’re bid,’ says 
my lord the judge ;— ‘Guilty or not guilty.’ 

‘Not guilty,’ says Kishogue. 

‘I don’t believe you,’ says the judge. 

‘Small blame to you,’ says Kishogue ; yon’re ped for 
hangin’ people, and you must do something for your wa- 
ges.’ 

‘You ’ve tuo much prate, sir, says my lord. 

‘ Faix then, I’m thinkin’ its yourself and your friend 
the hangman will cure me o’ that very soon,’ says Kis- 
hogue. 

And thrue for him, faith, he wasn’t far out in sayin’ 
that same, for they murthered him intirely. They 
brought a terrible sight o’ witnesses agin him, that swore 





dhrink, and, besides, to give the pres’ner an opportuny 
| for sayin’ an odd word or so to a frind in the crowd, to 
|say nothin’ of its bein’ migkty improvin to the throng, to 
see the man lookin’ pale at the thoughts o’ death, and 
| may be an idification and a warnin’ to thim that was in- 
iclined to sthray. But, however, it happened, and the 
like never happened afore nor sence; but as bad luck 
| would have it, that day, the divila fiddler was there 
|| when Kishogue dhruv up in the cart, no ways danted at 
all; but the minit the cart stopped rowlin’ he called out 
jas stout as a ram, ‘ Sind me out Tim Riley here, —' Tim 
Riley was the fiddler’s name —‘sind me out Tim Riley 
ihere,’ says he, ‘that he may rise my heart wid The 
| Rakes 0’ Maliowt;’ for he was a Mallow man, by all 
‘accounts, and mighty proud of his town. ‘Well, av 
‘coorse the tune was not to be had, bekase Tim Riley 
| was not there, but was lyin’ drunk in the ditch at the 
same time comin’ home from confission, and when poor 
| Kishogue heerd that he could not have his favorite tune, 
it wint to his heart to that degree, that he’d hear of no 
'comfort in life, and he bid them dhrive him an, and put 
|him out o’ pain at wanst. 

| Qh take the dhrink any how, aroon,’ says the Widdy 
| Houlaghan, who was mighty tindherhearted, and always 
|attinded the man that was goin’ to be hanged with the 
|| dhrink herself, if he was ever so grate a sthranger ; but 
1 
| t A favorite tune. 
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if he was a frind of her own, she’d go every fut to the ||a show booth, at Bartlemy fair; and as for flowers and || me, a tall well formed man, with eyes turned upward 


gallows wid him and see him suffer; Oh she was a dar- \|leaves, if they go away, it is only to make room for “all 
lint! Well,—‘ Take the dhrink, Kishogue my jewel,’ ||ones. There are as many stars in heaven as ever there | 
says she, handin’ him upa brave big mug o’ mulled wine || Were in the memory of man, and as many flowers ma 
fit for a lord—but he would n’t touch it. ‘Take it out | earth too. It is all very well now and then to have a bit | 
o’ my sight,’ says he, ‘for my heart is low bekase Ln of grunt, ora growl, or a grumble, or a lamentation | 
Riley desaived me, when I expected to die game, like | but one mend-fault is worth ten find-faults, all the wer 
one othe Rakes o’ Mallow. ‘ Take it out o’ my sight,’ |jover. tt is all right enough, when the barometer of the 

says he, puttin’ it away wid his hand, and sure ’t was the | saps 1S low —when the stomach is out of order —to) 
first time Kishogue was ever known to refuse the dhrop | |S4Y that things are not as they used to be; and I would 
o’ dhrink, and many remarked that it was the change ||not for the world deprive an honest man the pleasure of | 
before death was comin’ over him. grumbling: it is an Englishman’s birth right. But I) 


‘and a countenance stern but not forbidding. 

‘Who are you,’ exclaimed I, with all the courage I, 
could muster, ‘that dares thus take these unpardonable 
liberties ?’ 

‘ The devil,’ said he in a solemn tone! 

‘The devil you are!’ said I, starting back a step or 
|two; my preconceived notions of his majesty not being 
| favorable to an intimate acquaintanceship. ‘The devil 
jyou are! and may [| ask what may be your business 
| with me ?’ 

‘To remain with thee forever!’ answered the un- 


Well, away they rowled to the gallows, where there | 
was no delay in life for the pres’ner, and the sheriff | 
asked him if he had any thing to say to him before he || 
suffered; but Kishogue had n’t a word to throw to a dog, | 
and av coorse he said nothin’ to the sheriff, and would n’t | 
say a word that might be improvin’, even to the crowd, | 


by way of an idification ; and indeed a sore disappoint- ||1rish grave digger, who was seen one night looking | 


| 
ment it was to the throng, for they thought he would {| 
make an iligant dying speech; and the prenthers there, | 
and the ballad-singers, all ready for to take it down com- | 
plate, and thought it was a dirty turn of Kishogue to! 
chate them out o’ their honest penny, like; but they owed | 


don’t like to see a matter of feeling made a master of|| known, rising and standing on tiptoe before me! 

history and philosophic verity; let us have our growl || My time has come, thought I! He sat down again. 
and have done with it. But some croakers remind one|| ‘May I know thy name,’ asked I, wondering how he 
of the boy who said that his grandmother went up stairs | could have entered the room, and consequently the more 
ninetimes a day and never came down again. Or, to | disposed to believe him not of earth, ‘May I know thy 
seek for another resemblance, they may be likened tothe |!name 9? 

‘ Asmodeus,’ answered he. 
‘What! Art thou he who’ 





about the church yard with a lanthorn in his hand. | 
‘What have you lost Pat?’ ‘Oh, I have lost my lan- || ‘No: — his elder brother !’ 

thorn!’ ‘You have your lanthorn in your hand.’ ‘ Oh, || ‘Indeed!’ —I knew not what to say more! I daxed 
but this isa lanthorn I’ve found; it is not a lanthorn || not be insolent, and I feared to be polite. Without no- 


I’ve lost.’ Thus it is with men in general; they think) ticing my tremor and evident agitation, he unceremo- 





him no spite, for all that, for they considhered his heart | epi of the lanthorn they have lost, than of the lanthorn || niously turned to the table and commenced reading the 
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was low on account of the disappointment, and he was |they have found. It is true, indeed, that things are not| 

iis + “a . . a | 
lookin’ mighty pale while they wor makin’ matthers tidy ||@8 they were with any of us. Great changes have taken | 
for him ; and, indeed, the last words he said himself was, |place, and more are taking place, but there are greater 


‘Put me out o’ pain at wanst, for my heart is low bekase ||¢hanges in our feelings and apprehensions than there | 


Tim Riley desaived me, whin I thought he would rise || are in the external world, or in the general frame of so-| 
it, that I might die like a rale Rake o’ Mallow!’ And/|ciety. Whata great change must have taken place be- 
so, to make a long story short, my jew’l, they done the || tween the time of the siege of Troy and the days of | 
business for him; it was soon over wid him, aff o’ the || Homer; for the poet speaks of Ajax pelting the Greeks | 


last Knickerbocker; and I had time to examine him. — 
He wore a black coat — the cloth of which I discovered 
\to be of American manufacture — with enormous pock- 
‘ets on the outside; and from these receptacles, were 
Sticking out pamphlets and newspapers of every descrip- 
tion. One was a sermon, entitled ‘Discourse to Min- 
|isters; — treating of the means of attaining a high rank 
in the ministry.’ A second was,‘ A Treatise on the 


laddher into glory; and to do him justice, though he was || ith stones of such a bigness that ten or a dozen men of|| Degradation of the Press.’ I caught enough of a third, 


lookin’ pale, he died bowld, and put his best leg foremost. 

Well, what would you think, but just as all was over 
wid him, there was a shout outside o’ the crowd, and a 
shilloo that you’d think would split the sky; and what 


|the degenerate days in which Homer lived, could not)| to make out that it was a political pamphlet, well thumb- 


| lift such an one. Ever since his time things have been |/ed; and in the other, bearing as evident marks of fre- 
|| growing worse and worse, so that now, I dare say, the | quent perusal, ‘The true spirit of Poesy.’ I had not 


; human race compared with what it was during the siege 


{| ‘ ‘ 
should we see gallopin’ up to the gallows, but aman ||0f Troy, it was not much more than a noble array of 


covered with dust an a white horse, to all appearance, 
but it wasn’t a white horse but a black horse, only white 
wid de foam. He was dhruv to that degree, and the 
man had n’t a breath to dhraw, and could n’t spake, but 
dhrew a piece o’ paper out of the breast or his coat, and 
handed it up the sheriff; and, my jew’], the sheriff grewn 
as white as the paper itself, when he clapt his eyes an it, 
and, says he, ‘Cut him down —cut him down this min- 
ute!’ says he; and the dhragoons made a slash upon the 
messenger, but he ducked his head and sarcumvinted 
them. And then the sheriff shouted out, ‘ Stop, you vil- 
lains, and bad luck to yiz, you murtherin’ vagabones,’ 
says he to the sojers; ‘is it goin’ to murther the man ye 
wor? It isn’t him at all I mane, but the man that’s 
hangin’. ‘Cut him down,’ says he; and they cut him 
down; but it was no use. It was all over wid poor Kis- 
hogue ; he was as dead as small beer, and asstiff as a 
erutch. 

‘Oh tare an ouns,’ says the sheriff, tarin’ the hair aff 
his head at the same time, with the fair rage, ‘Isn’t it a 
poor case that he’s dead, and here is a reprieve that is 
come far him; but bad cess to him,’ says he, it’s his own 
fault, he would n’t take it aisy.’ 

‘Oh millia murther, millia murther!’ cried out the 
Widdy Houlaghan, in the crowd. ‘ Oh, Kishogue, my 


darlint, why did ye refuse my mulled wine? Oh, if you) 


stopped wid me to take your dhrop o’ dhrink, you’d be 
alive and merry now!’ 

‘So thatis the maynin’ of the Curse o’ Kishogue ; for 
you see, Kishogue was hanged for lavin’ his liquor be- 
hind him. 





DIP IDAW Sa 
Berter days are like Hebrew verbs—they have no 
present tense; they are of the past or future only. ‘ All 


| 
that’s bright must fade,’ says Tom Moore. Very likely 5 undying fame? or, when the fiat of death shall be is- 


and so must all that’s not bright. To hear some people 
talk, you would imagine that there was no month in the 
year except November, and that the leaves had nothing 
else to do than to fall off the trees. — And, to refer again 
to Tom Moore’s song, about the ‘stars that shine and 
fall,’ one might suppose that by this time all the stars in 
heaven had blown out like so many farthing candles in 


=r ae . 
gnats. Nothing is as it was; the people grow worse and 


worse, generation after generation, and the inhabitants 


'\of the earth become more and more attenuated, till at) 
|length there will be nothing left of them — they will be- 
come gradually invisible. The sun does not shine so| 
brightly as it used to; and the seasons every body says) 
|jare changed. There isa great deal of truth in this— 
'|there is no denying it. But the worst of the matter is, 
'|that there is too much truth in it. The evidence of the 
mutation of the seasons from youth to manhood is so 
|jsuperabundant, that by proving too much, it proves 
||nothing. 


| 


| = = ———— 
| ASMODHUS TY AMERICA. 
| Chapter ¥. 





Original. 





| 
| 


| ‘Ay,’ exclaimed I, starting from my chair, glowing | 
|| with the intensity of emotion, ‘let me be something or | 
||nothing! Never, never shall it be said of me, when the| 
||sod is newly laid over my grave,’ ‘ He was a truly res-| 
\|pectable man.’ ‘ Every one thought well of him. ‘He! 
will be a great loss to the community.‘ No! sooner toil, 
like the cringing slave to swell the coffers of a hated) 
master! Sweat under the rays of the burning sun, to| 
||earn the scanty pittance that shall nerve me to swear'| 
again — and die! — with no lip to praise, no eye to weep| 
me! That were better, better than this mediocre respec-| 
tability! This halting between heaven and hell! Thon. 
angel or demon, wherever in the broad universe thou’ 


hand the keys of time— unlock for me the secrets of| 
the future!’ Show me but a gleam of my destiny! To 
live—todie! In after days, shall my name be honored, 
carved on the scroll of enduring fire in the temple of 





sued, will this mass of decay, rot in the earth, without a 
record that it has ever been! I conjure thee ’—— 
‘ Thou wastest words, good friend! The God of time 
sits with lips hermetically sealed !’ | 
I turned to observe this intruder upon my waking} 
dreams! | 
chair I had just quitted, and consequently very near to 











sittest upon thy gloom-wrapt throne, and holdest in thy || 


There sat, comfortably settled in the very | 


time to examine farther. Asmodeus suddenly turned 
| with an encouraging smile, and thus addressed me. 
| ‘*Wertthou not just now wishing for the praise of 


;;men ?’ 


* Yes.’ 

‘J will tell thee how to obtain it.’ 

‘Thou!’ 

‘Ay !—and first thou must know to read hearts, and 
|expose the motives to action. Most men act from sordid 


||selfishness. They will love or hate thee from selfishness, 
|| They will assist or spurn thee from selfishness. 'They 


| will praise or condemn thee for the same base end! — 
| Look beyond the word! —the glance! Believe not the 
lip that sweurs faith to thee, until thou hast proved it! 
| Confide not in the love that makes thy heart glad, until 
thou hast consulted the spirit that gave it birth! Ina 
word, if thou wouldst have worldly prosperity, hold ev- 
ery man to be a villain until he has shewn himself to be 
|honest!’ 

‘ This is hard advice!’ 

“Tis true advice! Do this, and, with my guidance, 
thou art prepared to commence thy march!’ 

‘May I trust thee ?’ 

He grasped my hand! A glow spread itself over my 
whole frame! I panted for action! Ilonged to under- 


Success seemed smiling upon me! Fear and irresolu- 
|tion vanished from before me, and I stood in pride of 
‘heart, circled by firm resolve and dauntless courage ! — 
The devil spoke — 





‘{ will direct thee to carve thy name on the scroll in 
the temple of fame! *Thou shalt sit with the great, a 
greater! ‘Thou shalt walk, side by side, with the proud, 
ja prouder! The lofty, the powerful, the wise, shall 
|kneel to thee! Wouldst thou wander through the pal- 
‘ace and domains of bright-eyed Poesy? I will conduct 
| thee to her illuminated halls! I will pluck for thee her 
| flower, whose beauty shall be fadeless as the charms of 
iits mistress, and its fragrance immortal as the chrystal 
|rilis that nourished it into sweetness! I will lead thee 
‘to her sparkling fountain, gushing from an eternal rock, 
land give thee of its waters! — and thy senses shall glow 
| with rapture, and thine eye shall kindle with light that 
is not of earth! men and things shall fade from thy 
| memory like the visions of the night, and thou shalt roll 


take the voyage to the unknown, the undiscovered port! - 


= 
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in the chariot of the sun, or sit in the palaces of heaven ! | ‘ A traitor to his promises !’ 
I will ascend with thee her golden mountain, and watch || ‘ What said he to thee 3’ 
thine eye as it drinks in the paradise below! I willtune} \| ‘Never despair!’ 

tor thee the harp of her sister, — Music!; whose tones ‘ And dost thou ?’ 

thrill in the deep caverns of hell, wake to a sweeter life || ‘I have naught else left me!’ 
the wearied spirits of earth, and penetrate into the cham- | * And his name?’ 


| 
1 
bers of the Eternal! Or if thou scornest this,’ -—— | —‘ Ampition!’——— , H. ¥. H. 








‘No more! Iam thy willing slave!’ 
‘First then to the palace of Poesy !’ 
‘I attend thee!’ 

— We are there! From innumerable lamps, streams | 
the dazzling light that irradiates the hall of the Goddess! | 
She sits on a golden throne, with an eye a with || [The following sketches of South American life are extracted | 
holy fire, yet beaming with a chastened ray! See how || from the letters of a friend, who has spent several months in Co-| 


FORRIGN GORRESP ON DENG, | 











Original. 
[ 


ing power! They clasp their hands in ecstacy! They || Rio Hacua, S. A. Sept. 13th, 1833. 





| tains — what does it want but good government and free- 
dom from the bondage of Priestcraft to make it one of 


| ‘ 
the greatest nations on the Earth. 


Sunpay 2st. 


A Sunday in Colombia is a very different thing from 
a Sunday in the United States. It is a holiday, devoted 
|to amusement, and not devotion. On Saturday night, 
ithe bells of the cathedral ring loudly and merrily, to 
| admonish the people that the morrow is a holiday. In 


|| the morning the bells ring for some time, and that seems 


| to be the only religious observance that the day brings 
with it. The inhabitants pass the day in amusements, 
and the troops in the city havea grand parade. The 


sombrero turned up at the sides, and looking like the 


| ¢, : ; , , . 
i ith i | fat-headed priests, w : ack 1ic. ¢ ymense 
those on whom it glances, are thrilled with its electrify- ‘cre for the restoration of his health.] , IF t-headed priests, with their black tunic and immense 
| 
| 


stand insensible to the things of earth! How few she|! 
deigns to smile upon, yet how many deem themselves | | 
blessed! And there is Asmodeus gliding among them! | 
— whispering in the ear of one, urging on another, and 
again leading forward the dismayed and despairing ! — 
Ha! she has bestowed a wreath of fadeless flowers on 
that kneeling votary! Heavenly gift! 

‘Who,’ said I to Asmodeus, ‘are those maidens on} 
the right of Poesy ?’ 

‘ Simplicity and Hope!’ 

‘Lead me to them!’ 

‘Gentle Lady,’ said I to one, ‘teach me to win a 
wreath from the hand of thy heaven-born sister.’ 

‘Labor then in humility!’ answered she. 

‘ And never despair!’ rejoined the bright one at her 
side. 

‘ Will ye, adorable beings! deign to smile‘on me ?’ 

‘Perhaps I may sometimes be w ith thee!’ said Sim- 
plicity. 

‘ And I ever!’ was the cheering a# mise of Hope. 

I seized the pen that she kissed and presented to me! 
I thought, may it not prove a dream, that Simplicity || 
turned not from me — Iam sure that Asmodeus guided 
my arm as I penned the following: 


We anchored in this port yesterday, at 7 P. M., about 
a mile from the land. A boat from the shore soon | 
boarded us, and left a custom-house officer on board. | 
Early this morning the boat came off with the collector, | 


imulattoes. It has a very strange effect to see persons in} 


there is scarcely a white face in Colombia — they are of} | 
all colors, from full negro to light mulatto, and are com-| 
posed of Spanish, Creole, Indian and negro blood in ev- 

ery possible mixture. All colors and casts are eligible| 


About noon, three or four canoes, each paddled by six || 
naked negroes, came alongside, and commenced taking 
out the cargo. There was a goed deal of sea running, 
and the slight canoes danced about in a manner some- 
what fearful; however, I was he!ped in by these fellows, 
and we pushed for the shore, they all shouting and|| 
|screaming in Spanish, like somany madmen. The surf|| 
beat so violently on the beach, that it seemed impossible | 
to get through it without swamping the boat; but they| 
managed it very skilfully. Shipping their ozrs, they let)| 
the canoe ride in on a great wave, broadside to; then all/| 


| 
| 
| 


Why shonld we grieve when trouble lowers, 
And steep our days in woe? 
O rather gaily pass life’s hours, 
In pleasure as they flow! 
O not one tear shall dim iny eye, 
Though life be fraught with pain! 
I’ll bid the past a kind — ‘Good-bye !’ 
And try my luck again! 


the returning wave can bear itaway. One moment, we} 
seemed buried in the surf; the next, I was whiske a out, 
‘of the boat by their strong arms, and placed on my feet| 
safely on terra firma. 





Rio Hacna Sept. 20th. 


Tus is one of the oldest settlements on the Spanish} 

I'll court dame Fortune’s soft caress, 
Fach flattering lure display ; 

And if my votive prayer she bless, 


hard fighting here, and the city has been burnt seven} 
I’ll dance life’s hours away ! times ; by Pirates, by the English, by the Spaniards, by 
But if she do not smile on me, Patriots and by the Indians. These last are in great 
And all my prayers are vain ; — 
I'll laugh and quaff in merry glee, 
Andi — try way lack again t roads on the Creoles; they are a very warlike tribe,| 
P : and use poisoned arrows which are certainly fatal on the 
1 7 ihe a friend where honor glows ; — ‘slightest scratch. 
nswayed by falsehood’s wile ! “ 
To cheer my heart when damped by woes, 
Smile with me when I smile ! 
But if he prove a heartless one !— 
A scoffer at my pain! 
I'll bid the treacherous knave begone ! 
And—try my luck again! 


story, with mud walls and floors, and roofs thatched with || 
Palm leaf, they are whitew ashed, and at a distance have || 
‘a good effect, but on a nearer view the charm vanishes; 
I?ll pay my vows at Beauty’s shrine ; 
Where sparkling black eyes gleam! 
And if propitious hope be mine, 
I'll revel in love’s dream ! 
But if she frown, my pretty belle, 
And all my vows disdain; 
I'li, smiling, take my last farewell, — 
And—try my luck again! 


‘shade of color, except white. You see black custom | 
house officers, ont woolly headed Colonels, for this is| 
‘your true land of freedom, when all colors are eligible || 
| to office, and God’s image is recognised though ‘ carv ed, 
‘in Ebony. 

The Colombians are extremely indolent, and have || 
/nothing of what we call enterprise, but are content to| 
keep on in the old path which their fathers trod. They 
hate innovation, and love all time-honored observances 
Speaking Phrenologically, I should say that they have 


And when death sets his seal on me, 
And moors my shattered bark ; 

And fate is struggling to set free 
Life’s faintly lingering spark ; — 

O not one tear shall dim my eye, 
That life is on the wane ! — 

That I must bid the world — ‘Good-bye !? 
Nor —try my luck again! ‘ter Republic in moral, intellectual, and physical im- 
Asmodeus whispered to me, ‘Don’t let me interrupt eenmre But it is naturally a glorious country, with 
you, — but I leave you for a moment, to reassure some ,a heavenly climate and a soil which will raise any thing 
sinking hearts.’ The instant he disappeared, I addzess-) for the mere trouble of putting it in the ground; rich in 
ed a downcast wretch beside me; —‘ Tell me,’ said I, natural productions, watered by great navigable rivers, 
‘the name of him whom I saw but now conversing w ith | , washed by two oceans, and possessing every variety of 
you — He that but just left me ! climate in the same latitude ,—by reason of its moun- 





the health-officer, and the interpreter —the two former | | 





main, and was formerly remarkable for a pearl Fishery, || 
which is not pursued at present. There has been much|| 


numbers in this province and are continually making in-| 


As it is called a city, you will perhaps form some idea | 
‘of it by comparing it to cities that you have seen. But} 
you would be much deceived. The houses are of one}| 


the streets are dirty, and the population of every possible | 


/much veneration and little acquisitiveness. The conse-| 
quence is, that Colombia is two centuries behind her sis-! 


| Alguazil in the Barber of Seville, are to be seen gliding 
about the city, and they still have great power. It was 
only yesterday that a parcel of books were burnt public- 
ly on the beach by order of the priests, because they 
were thought to contain damnable and heretical doc- 
trines. They were brought here by a foreigner, and 
|consisted of French philosophical and political works, 


authority, with black faces and woolly heads — but | /and some copies of the Scriptures in Spanish. My box 


‘of books passed without any examination, or Doctors 
|Freeman and Channing might have been subjected to 
an Auto de Fe— however, they would have burned in 
good company, for the Bible would have shared the same 


|to office here. } fate. 


Santa Martna, Oct. 14th, 1834. 





The climate here is heavenly —I really did not con- 
ceive of such weather —I have not felt a single Rheu- 
imatic twinge since I landed in Colombia, and in the 
| United States not a day passed without more or less of 
iit. It is now the rainy season, which as far as I can see, 

means nothing more than a fine refreshing shower every 
|other day. But alas! when you have given due praise 
to the climate, you have said all. There is absolutely 
| nothing else to recommend the country. The people are 
indolent and ignorant — The government have too much 


| 


leaping overboard, they hauled it upon the beach before]! of the old Spanish narrow policy with regard to com- 


|merce. Instead of encouraging foreign vessels to come 
| among them, —as they have none of their own — they 
|seem to try in every way by high duties and vexatious 
| regulations, to hamper and injure them. An American 
bee Harri is now in prison here, for having a mistake 
|in his ship papers, when the very mistake was made by 
| one of their own custom-house officers. While we were 
|at Rio Hacha a French ship arrived at that place from 


| another Colombian port where she had been taking in 


|| part of her cargo. The officer at that port, either 


| through negligence or design did not sign her papers 
|| properly, and the ship was seized and would probably 
|| have been confiscated, but for a lucky circumstance 
|| The French Consul at Carthagena was insulted by a 
| drunken Alcalde or petty Magistrate, and on his resent 
ling it, was putin prison by this functionary. He im- 
mediately sent word to the French Admiral at Martin- 
ique who dispatched two Frigates to demand satisfac- 
| tion for this insult offered to the French nation, in the 
person of their Consul. They sailed for Carthagena, 
| |and being seen as they passed Rio Hacha, the custom- 
| house folks knew what their errand was, and were so 
| frightened that they let the ship go at once, thinking 
| ‘that their turn would come next. We have just heard 
| from Carthagena, that the French Commander de- 
manded satisfaction, that is to have the Alcalde and all 
|concerned in the affair punished. The governor an- 
|swered that he must send to Bogota for instructions. 
The Frenchman replied that he would not wait, but that 
|| if satisfaction was not immediately given, he would 
| | blockade the city, and if they molested a single French- 
| 
| 





man who might be in the town, the Admiral was on his 
| way with a large force and would lay the city in ruins. 
| They farther report, that the Alcalde who was the cause 
of all this, has been imprisoned, but the city is still 
|| blockaded, and all business at a stand. However it may 
|| terminate, it will have a good effect in making foreign- 


= treated with more courtesy than heretofore. 
| oa a 
! 


1} 
>| We measure the excellency of other men, by some 


| excellency we conceive to be in ourselves. 
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if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye dwell 

A single recollection, not in vain | 
He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop shell.’ | 
Cuitpe Haroip’s PILGRIMAGE. 


Journey from Havre de Grace to Paris. Rouen; its cathedral: the re- 
flections therein suggested, &c 


As we left the gates of Havre, the road was thronged | 
with peasantry — carrying their produce to market, || 
especially by women and boys upon small horses or don-| 
keys laden with panniers. I was somewhat disappointed 
as we proceeded, on failing to discover that obvious dif-| 
ference between the ordinary vegetation and general | 
aspect around, and that of our country, which I had anti-! 
cipated. This feeling, however, was lessened when 1|| 
reflected that our course lay through Normandy, a part| 
of France quite unlike those more southern regions —| 
the fertility of which is so proverbially luxuriant and | | 
perrennial. Here we beheld low cottages with thatched | 
roofs sloping almost to the ground, and imparting a bet-| 
ter idea of actual rural dwellings than is to be derived | 
from habitations of the same classin America. In some) 
cases, these roofs have acquired, through the lapse of 
time, a thick mossy coat of green, and they appear still 
mote > pleasing. One of the most interesting features in 
the scenery that environed us, is the frequent occurrence | 
of antique churches. These edifices are generally loca-! 
ted in retired spots, and their sudden appearance among 
surrounding foliage, is quite picturesque. They serve. 
to force upon the traveller, the recollection that he is in | 
the old world, and though nature may appear familiar, | 
art, in its most tasteful and holy forms; bears distinctly 
the impression which passing time affixes to every per-| 
ishable thing. | 

At length we began to descend the hill at the foot of | 
which Rouen is situated. And here broke upon our! | 

sight, a panoramic view perhaps unsurpassed in. its kind. | 

Embosomed amid several lofty eminences, the eity|| 
seemed to repose in all the still but dignified beauty of, \| 
henewabte antiquity. The frequent intervention of trees | 
between its high-walled houses, takes from the aspect all | | 

sterility, while a most level and velvet-like meadow ex-| 
tending its surface of vivid green far around, and dotted || 
with the apparently diminutive forms of many cattle and || 





| 


| 





ltower. A vast frame of iron onan the main ie, 
and the whole outer walls are rudely yet nobly carved 
into various basso-relievo figures. 

As we entered this huge pile and stood beneath its 
| lofty arches, the effect was truly imposing. And when 
a little familiarity with the influence exerted upon the 
mind by physical vastness united with symmetry had 
somewhat subdued the spontaneous feelings of admira- 
tion, — the inspection of’ the finely carved slabs, the pil- 


lars that sustain the roof, and the marble floor, suggested | 


impressively the thought of the immense expenditure of 
time and labor that gave all this birth. In one alcove 
the Duke de Brize lies buried beneath a slab surmount- 

ed by an iron coffin. Above is represented an infant) 
in the arms of his nurse; while yet higher he appears 
armed cap-a-pie on horseback in his prime, and upon the 


coflin his figure appears stretched bare and listless. On| 
the opposite wall are representations in bas reliefs of the | 


Virtues, and St George’s capture of the dragon. *In the | 
centre of the floor, somewhat elevated and surrounded | 
| by an iron railing, the brother of Richard III is interred, 
and higher up the Duke of Bedford, who condemned the | 
ome of Orleans. Somewhat below, in opposite reces- | 
ses, are the tombs of ‘ William of the Long Sword’ and | 
|| the sa Duke of Normandy; above are full length fig- 
ures, extended in still and awful repose. 

Ere leaving the Cathedral, I paused to observe the 
richly colored glass of the windows, pictured into the 


forms of saints. The art which produced these is lost, | 
and a specimen of a modern attempt of a similar kind, | 
seemed quite tame in comparison. Many of the statues | 
bear the marks of the violation which the Cathedral, 


suffered during the Revolution. There are compar- 
atively few paintings in this church: one, representing 


Joseph bearing our Saviour’s body, executed by a young | 


man of Rouen, is interesting ehiefly because of the liv- 
ing expression depicted in the countenance of Mary. — 


| The building was commenced in the time of William 


| the Conqueror, and is now undergoing extensive repairs. 


Here, then, had I enjoyed the first opportunity of stand- , 


ing above the ashes of persons renowned in history. 
True, the characters are not hallowed as are some in 
human memory. Still were they men who represented 
strongly the dominant elements in the social and moral 
character of their age, as the sculptured images aronnd | 
indicate events of coeval umes and interest. I felt, as) 
never before, the mysterious characteristics of human 
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‘Tue few remarks made by you, at our last interview, 
on music,’ I observed to the Genius, ‘have rendered me 
impatient to renew the subject. [ have been ever an en- 
thusiastic admirer of this delightful art. But I have 
been contented to be pleased, without enquiring how — 
have made, and listened to many remarks upon it, with- 
out troubling myself to pursue any consecutive train of 
thought upon its beauties, cultivation or peculiarities. 

‘ Nor have you been very singular in this,’ he replied 
| ‘Mankind have usually experienced the goodness, en- 
||)oyed the bounties of Providence, and been happy; and 
thought but little of the source or means of their enjoy- 
ment. There is much in the contemplation of the 
|| pleasure derived from Music, extremely interesting and 
worthy of observation. Unlike most of what the world 
|}calls happiness, this, is without its alloy — without any 
reaction. Itis pure and unsullied by crime; while it 
never is to be followed by the bitter tears of repentance. 
Follow the votaries of pleasure in all their pursuits for 
happiness — drink deep of the purple wine — plunge in- 
to the giddy circles of the ball-room — subject your- 
llselves to all the excitement of the sportsman— join in 
the ride, the sail—and how unsatisfying and inferior 
are they all, when compared to the refinement of your 
enjoyment, experienced while listening to the soothing, 
||melting or enlivening strains of Music ? 





| 


} 


‘I can bear testimony,’ I answered, ‘ from experience 
||to the truth of your remarks. It is not true, also, that it 
is a solace in misfortune, a comforter in sickness and 
supporter in adversity ? 


‘It is,’ said the Genius, ‘It was a remark of Burton, 


the first part of the last century, that, Music is the med- 
icine of the mind, it rouses and revives the languishing 
soul, affects not only the ears but the very arteries; 
awakens the dormant powers of life, raises the animal 
|Spirits, and renders the dull and sorrowful mind, erect 
jand nimble! Indeed so far did they carry this idea in 
|former times, that music instead of medicine was often 
‘resorted to in cases of bodily indisposition; and the 
musician was frequently found to supersede his brother 
of the healing art, and strains of melody were eflica- 





sheep, gave to the scene a look of life of which isolated| “nature iny sieht in the master passions and brotherhood ||©!0"S; when the nostrums of the doctor failed. You 


ruins are quite destitute. The high, black and curiously || 
wrought form of the cathedral, towering like an ancient! 
king among his somewhat less ancient subject, enhanced | 
the effect of the combined objects thus comprehended at|| 
a glance; while aturn in the road brought us full in | 
view of the Seine upon the banks of which Rouen}| 
stands. 
When our heavy vehicle began to dart through the)| 
narrow Streets, the repose of the scenery was dissipated, | 
and the immediate objects around claimed that fixed at- 1 
tention, which had, but a moment before, dwelt with a|| 
feeling of contemplative sympathy upon the exterior and || 
the general. Thus fares it with superior minds when, | 
instead of observing the in‘srests of society from the el- | 
evation of their own free consciousness, they descend | | 
into the minutiz which accords not with Lord Bacon’s|| 
idea of looking enough ‘ abroad into universality.’ | 
Our first object on arriving, was to visit the Cathedral. || 
The frontal exterior is composed of massive carvings of 


saints and heroes which are, as it were, worm-eaten by | 


of man; that sentiment of wonder which we inwardly 
| recognize in thinking of humanity in its more solemn | 
manifestations, and as associated with the deeper princi- ! 
ples of its spiritual being. I thought of the rude yet 


chivalric period when the men here reposing, lived — of 


the deep and stern enthusiasm which urged them on to 


warlike effort or sanguinary dreams. I remembered the | 


intrinsic similarity between our own natures and theirs, 
of the difference of our times, and the widely different 
| direction in which our toil, thought and sentiment are | 
bestowed. In a word, I called to mind these beings, the | 
busy and thoughtless crowd without their mausoleum, | 
and ourselves curiously gazing and quietly meditating || 
upon the ancient tokens of their existence. And in the | 
current of these reflections — vague as they were, I felt | 
that humanity was the idea which rendered the venera- 
ble Cathedral so pleasing in its melancholy inspirations, 
so attractive in its meditative suggestions. 


Long and tedious was the night, and rain suon added 
to its gloom. Wrapt in cloaks, we vainly sought repose, 


‘probably do not attribute to it effects so nearly miracu- 
| lous, although, I presume you can testify that Music 


Soothes the couch of care, 

Extracts its thorns, and scatters roses there, 

Of pain’s hot brow, it stills the bounding throb, 

Despair’s long sigh and grief’s convulsive sob. 
Amid the trials, disappointments, and the ‘ thousand ills 
(jthat flesh is heir to,’ many, I doubt not, can testify, that, 
it can ‘dull the tooth of pain,’ cheer the wounded spirit 
and lighten their load of cares.’ 


‘Tt has been attempted,’ I said, ‘ to account for the hap- 
| piness derived from Music, by referring it to a gratifica- 
|\tion arising from an observation of the order in which 

those sounds succeed each other, with which we are so 
_ much pleased, and that, for the same reason, that the 
‘| mind i is pleased with regularity every where. Another 
| theory refers this pleasure to our admiration of the skill 
led the composer. Whatdo you think of them? Are 
\they satisfactory Y 





‘By no means,’ answered the Genius. ‘ They, who 


time, and, though generally perfect in their outline, so | and were hurled, amid the darkness, through several | have sat for hours, listening to the tones of some favor- 
pelted as to appear to be of the coarsest and most porous!) towns of some extent, seemingly much the same as those || ||ite air, wafted tothem by the mild zephyrs of a sum- 


sand-stone, instead of the dense marble of which they, 


|previously passed. And ‘through a misty morning 


|mer ’s evening — or, in breathless silence, drank in the 


are actually composed. Entering a small back door, we || twinkling’ the sun first revealed to our expectant eyes gentle whisperings of the Vesper Hymn, as they come 


ascended a long flight of narrow marble stairs and gain- || 
ed a floor within a few feet of the summit. Thence we! 
again gazed forth upon the wide range of dense build-| 
ings; and could scarcely look down for the space of four| 
hundred feet without a shuddering sensation of insecu-| 
rity. The square where Joan of Are was burned was| 
visible, and the people, chiefly females, were active! 
thronghout the neighboring streets; the priests were, 
promenading the garden-walk, and innumerable rooks , 
flattered among the columns and crevices of the opposite| 





the thickly congregated domiciles of the Parisians. 
H. T. T. 








THE EDITOR. 


Tavs, month by month, undaunted, undeterred, 
We to our task have chained our patient thought, 
And ever in our heart the hope hath stirred 
That not in vain we in the field have wrought. 
Be serfs no more! why dwells proud Freedom here, 
If the crushed Minp owns naughi ii may at home revere? 
FAIRFIELD. 


|| stealing upon their ears — or nearly entranced, they al- 
|;most bowed in adoration, as they heard the noble and 
|| Stately notes of ‘Denmark;’ and in imagination could 
\|see the ‘rolling years’ rush by them—they will ac- 
|| knowledge, that they were conscious of no such mental 
loperation; and, that the source of their pleasure was 
| unknown to them. It is something that lies too deep for 
| poneoet ken. The agents, that thus exquisitely minister 
to his happiness, occupy chambers of the mind yet un- 
visited by man himself. It is sufficient for you to know 
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;one of the shrewdest observers of men and manners of 
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that God has graciously granted them to you, to cheer| 
and lighten you on your darksome way. 

‘Do you think,’ I enquired, ‘ that Music has as favor- 
able an effect on the moral character, as is sometimes 
alleged Y 

‘Jt may have been overrated ;’ he replied, ‘but, still I 
think there is no doubt but that its influence is great. 
Shakspeare that great and erudite student of human 
nature has said, that 

Nought so stockish hand and face of rage 

Sut music for the time doth change his nature. 
While another poet of your own land has beautifully 
expressed similar sentiments. 

Who ne’er has felt her hand assuasive steal 

Along his heart — that heart will never feel, 

’'Tis hers to charm the passions, sooth the soul 

To snatch the dagger — dash the bowl 

From murder’s hand. 

Making allowance for ‘ poetic license’ and difference 
of temperatures, we may regard the opinions expressed 
there as correct. It is true, that he, who is fond of Mu- 
sic, and suffers himself to be delighted with its tones of 
melody, ceteris paribus, will possess finer feelings, truer 
friendship, and a more delicate sensibility. He will be 
a firmer patriot, a more sympathetic friend, a more ar- 
dent lover and more devoted christian. The patriot’s 
war song will invite him to action, when others shrink 
from the contest — he will shed the tear of commisera- 
tion and grant the solicited aid when others ‘ will pass 
over on the other side’— he will remain true, while oth- 
ers shall forget their plighted vows — he will raise the 
fervent prayer, while others shall remain cold and 
formal.’ 





TEs BLOODY POMDs. 


Original. 





Just by the present high-road, and in the midst of the old battle. 
grounds near Lake George, is a circular Pond, into which the 


bodies of most of those who were slain on the 8th of September, 


1755, were thrown. From that time tothe present it has been 
ealled ‘The Bloody Pond.’ — Silliman’s Tour to Quebec. 


In the wide waste where only grew 

The hemlock and the mournful yew, 
And solitary pine, 

I paused, the ‘ bloody pond’ to view: 

*T was a lone pool, around whose edge 

Waved the rank weed and rustling sedge, 
And melancholy vine ! 

The thorn made there a prickly hedge, 

The wild vine wove its tangled screen ; 

But ne’ er around were blossoms seen, 

Or bright flower, with its chaplet green, 
Pale lily or red rose! 


Men say, in years long passed and gone, 
The wild herds shunned its borders lone. 


APOSTROPHA TO TRUE 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 





Original. 





Ou holy and eternal Truth! Thou art 
An emanation of the Eternal Mind! 
A glorious attribute —a noble part 
Of uncreated being ! who can find, 
By diligent searching, who can find out thee, 
The Incomprehensible — the Deity ! 


The human mind is a reflection canght 
From thee, a trembling shadow of thy ray. 
Thy glory beams around us, but the thought 
That heavenward wings its daring flight away, 
Returns to where its flight was first begun, 
Blinded and dark beneath the noon-day sun. 


The soul of man, though sighing after thee, 
Hath never known thee, saving as it knows 
The stars of heaven, whose glorious light we see, 
The sun whose radiance dazzles as it glows ; 
Something, that is beyond us, and above 
The reach of human power, though not of human love. 


Vainly Philosophy may strive to teach 
The secret of thy being. Its faint ray 
Misguides our steps. Beyond the utmost reach 
Of its untiring wing, the eternal day 
Of Truth is shining on the longing eye, 
Distant — unchanged — changeless — pure and high! 


And yet thou hast not left thyself without 
A revelation. All we feel and see 
Within us and around forbids to doubt, 
Yet speaks so darkly and mysteriously 
Of what we are and shall be evermore, 
We doubt, and yet believe, and tremble, and adore! 


OF THE CAMPAIGN ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIER, IN 1813. 
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Ir is now twenty-one years since the author of the 
\following sketches was encamped during one of those 
jstormy nights, when autumn is wedded to winter, on 


‘under the eye of a single individual. 


} 





The shaggy moose, and bison shrink 
Affrighted, from its stagnant brink, 
Nor pause the sluggish wave to drink. 
The wild fox and the wolf dashed by, 
With startled step and glaring eye, 
As flying from their foes; 
And the elk, and dappled deer, 
As if the yelling hunt were near, 
Filed with their timid roes! 








Fuil many a lapsing year hath flown 

Since martial tread, and warlike tone, 

Since gallant cheer and dying groan, 
Were heard along this plain. 

The plumed tribes, with spear and bow, 

The Briton and his Gallic foe, 

Raised their loud shout, and struck the blow, 
And strewed the earth with slain! 

Then rose the neigh of angry steed, 

And hollow moan of those that bleed ; 

Then sang the Indian’s feathered reed, 
From peep till close of day ; 

And many, in their dawn of life, 

Did perish in that bloody strife, 

And left their homes, — son, sire, and wife — 
To mourn them far away ; 

And in this black and lifeless wave, 

The bodies of the gallant brave, 

Were buried in one common grave, 
At close of that wild fray. M. 
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lery place where it was deemed expedient to land, the 
stones lining the shore were found rolled up like a win- 
| 
| 


now of hay, to the height of three or four feet, and the 
nouths of the small streams which flow into the lake 
|completely choked up; and it was necessary in one in- 
| 


- 


stance to dig a channel of nearly a rod in length, in 
order to get the boats into safe mooring for the night — 
jand it was on landing or attempting to land, that so 
| many of the boats were stove, and rendered useless ; for 
junless great judgment and activity were used by the 
|helmsman and crew, it was almost impossible to secure 
| her safety. 

Thus the entire month of October was passed in 
,coasting the lake-shore from the point of embarkation 
ito Sacket’s Harbor, the place of general rendezvous, 
and the army was again cleared of invalids, and nearly 
‘five hundred sent to the hospitals. 

The next point of rendezvous was Grenadier’s Island, 
| where the whole of the troops were assembled, and the 
infantry of the line formed into three brigades, and or- 
iganized for action. From thence the whole flotilla en- 
|tered the St Lawrence, preceded by the Lady of the 
| Lake and a number of gun-boats, and descended the 
iriver and concentrated once more, at a bay or bend in 
ithe river called French Bay. After two or three days 
| more delay, the whole, excepting the fleet under Com- 
|modore Chauncey, moved down the river to within 
‘about five miles of Ogdensburgh, where the troops land- 
ed preparatory to passing the formidable batteries of 

Prescott. To prepare for this, a number of men equal 
to manning the oars were retained on board, the oars 
imuffled, and the attempt made to run by the batteries, 
ithe balls of which crossed the river and buried them- 
‘selves in the bank of it, and ranged through the village 
of Plattsburg. The troops destined to move by land 
jcommenced their march at about nine o’clock, P. M., 
‘and passing through the villages and along the banks of 
ithe river, sometimes within the range of the shot and 
shells of the enemy, arrived at their camping-ground at 
about twelve o’clock. Atthe time the troops were in 
|;motion on the land, the boats attempted the passage by 





the bank of the swift-rolling and magnificent St Law- | water, but it soon became evident that the enemy were 

|Tence. The incidents preceding and connected with|| fully informed of the attempt, for as soon as the leading 

\the battle of Chrystlers Field — or Williamsburgh —||boats came within range of the enemy’s batteries, they 
| - . ; 


t 


| have been but partially made public; nor shall I, at this||began to throw their shells and round shot, and as the 
'distance of time, and with no other data than an imper-|!moon made objects almost as visible by night as the sun 
| fect recollection, attempt any thing more, than to give to|| by day, it was thought best to suspend the passage till 
‘the reader some of the most striking incidents that fell |! day-light, and thereby avoid the hazard, confusion and 


|loss, by the attempt under such circumstances. At day- 


| ‘To assist the reader to form an estimate of the results |/light in the morning the passage was effected ; the boats 


| of the battle, I must carry the narrative back a few days|| following each other in succession, and they all passed 


| prior to the period of the embarkation of the army des-|| in safety with the loss of only two men, notwithstanding 
‘tined to co-operate in the reduction of Montreal. About|! the enemy threw from their batteries upward of a thou- 
\the middle of September, 1813, a general order was is-|| sand cannon-shot and shells; and the whole were ready 
/sued by the commander-in-chief of that division of the}! the next day to move down the river, which must have 
| American army, General Wilkinson, directing ‘that}| afforded tothe inhabitants on both sides of the river a 
‘every man capable of pushing a bayonet’ should be held 
‘in readiness to embark on board the boats, &c., while}! of the Long Sault, when three hundred boats and other 


novel and interesting sight, particularly at the passage 


|, the invalids of the army should be selected by the sur- 
| geons, and transferred to the American side of the Ni- 
|,agara river. About five hundred or more were conse- 
} quently deemed by the gentlemen of the medical staff 
| unfit for the secret enterprise then meditated ; and on 
| the first of October, the whole were embarked on board 
| of the flotilla, consisting of one schooner, a great num- 
|| ber of Durham boats, large, heavy scows for the trans- 
|| portation of the field artillery, and about one hundred 
||batteaux, mostly taken from the enemy, with G. R. in 
large printed capitals on the bows, amounting in all to 
jabout three hundred. It will be well to apprize the 
|reader that the number of troops embarked that day, of 
| all arms exclusive of the cavalry, amounted to about six 
thousand, five hundred men; but in consequence of the 
stormy weather that prevailed during the whole of the 
month of October, about fifteen hundred were dispersed 
along the lake-shore from Fort Niagara to Sacket’s 
Harbor by the beaching of the boats. To explain this 
it is necessary to understand, that the general direction 
of Lake Ontario is, from southwest to northeast, and 
that the prevailing winds at that season usually blow 
from the British or Canadian shore, to the American 
side of the lake. So strong and uniform had the winds 
been in the direction as above stated, that in almost ev- 














| 





craft formed in two divisions, each boat under the direc- 
tion of a pilot, following its leader in succession at the 


lrate of ten miles an hour, with the buoyancy of ducks 


and the velocity of loons; there was however no great 
danger, so long as the steersman kept the command of 
his boat, and prevented her from getting sideways into 
the troughs of the contending currents and boiling 
waters. 

The passage of the rapids being thus effected, the 
whole armament was brought to on the enemy’s shore, 
at a place called Matilda, when we found the corps of 
riflemen under the command of the brave Forsyth, seat- 
ed in and around the ruins of a small battery, erected 
on the bank of the river, for the purpose of obstructing 
the passage of the flotilla. The fort was of wood, and 
when the main body arrived, nearly consumed by fire, 
at which the men were busily employed roasting geese 
and other poultry, found in the vicinity. 

At Matilda, the dragoons attached to that division of 
the army were conveyed across the river, and in the af- 
ternoon the whole body descended, and landed about a 
mile below the battle ground of the Mth. The next 
day, 13th, was spent in preparation, and reconnoitering 
the strength and position of the enemy. About noon, a 
strong division under the command of Brigadier-Gene- 
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ral Boyd, formed in open column, moved up the river on| 
the main road, three or four hundred rods, and the en- 
emy not showing themselves, the troops were halted, 
faced to the right about, and were in motion to return 
by the route they had advanced; when a cannon-shot 
was thrown at us, and fell into the river a few feet to the 
right of the rear of the column. At this moment, Gen- 
eral Boyd ordered the column to the right-about-face, 





and resumed the original direction. A second shot was 


directed against the head of the advancing column, 
which buried itself in the litter of a barn-yard, a few 
feet on the right of the leading platoon. After advanc- 
ing about the length of the column in the direction of 
the battery, the whole were wheeled on the right flank, 
and this new line being perpendicular to the former, ex- 
posed the whole column in flank to the range of the 
enemy’s battery; the ground being entirely open and 
level, gave the British gunners a fine chance to exhibit 
their skill in gunnery, but with little effect; for they 
only wounded one officer and three or four men in one 


The speaker started from his trance, 
And wildly gazed around ; 
Alas! he sees no native shore, 
Hears no expected sound. 
Thousands of leagues his soul comes back, 
Across the ocean foam — 
Seas roll, and hungry breakers dash; 
Between him and his home ! E. S. 


ling with a company of friends at a hotel. It grew late, 
We had sung many songs, and I had recited these lines 
on the Newtoundland dog. One by one most of the 
party had dropped off; half a dozen of us remained ; and 
as the snow was deep on the ground, and the night bit- 
terly cold, we determined to stay where we were all night, 
We threw more coals on the fire; the door of the room 
which opened into a brick archway which led into the 
street, stood partly open, to letin tresh air. They asked 
me to repeat again the lines of Byron. Ididso. M 

feet were resting against the fireplace, in Virginia fash- 
ion, my chair tilting back; when just as I reached the 
last line, 


WOT OLAS Na 
REAL INCIDENTS. 


Original. I never knew but one, and here he /ies, 


the candle went out, my foot slipped down from the wall 
and struck upon a pog —- who jumped up, howled, and 
ran outof the room. ‘Whose dog was that 2?’ said I, —- 
2 33 T > 4 
ee * a = 4, 1834 || Nobody had seen it — it belonged to no one. We 
oi,— rope you will excuse the liherty of a stTe + addressing you ~ " * ° _ - J ° ‘ : , 
on a’ subject he feels creat interest in, It 1s to require a piace of inter- concluded it must have crawled in silently from the 
| ment for oe friends in the church-yard, and also the expence attendant | street, to warm itself. Butit wasa singular coincidence 
} on the purchase of such place of temporary repose. RSA mae a eek ere: = 
Your communication on this matter will greatly oblige. — was it not, sir? LTalmost ascribed it to invisible af- 
Sir, | finities. 
l »spectful and Obedient Servant. € as . " 
Your respectful and Obedient Servant Having said this, Mr ——took up the candle and 





Just after dark one evening, last winter, a black man 
brought me the following note : 











of the leading platoons, by the explosion of a sharpnel 
shell. After this exhibition we returned to our camp- 
ing-ground, and made preparations to pass the night as 
comfortably as circumstances would permit. The 
weather was raw, cold, and cloudy, and in the evening, 
snow, hail and rain clothed us as with a garment during 
the night. In order to secure the guns from the effects 


of moisture, a quantity of rails were taken from the || 


fences near by, and laid on the ground side by side, the 
guns placed thereon and covered with straw, and thus 
preserved in order, ready for use the coming day. 
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A story is told of a young Indian from Otaheite, who, amid the || 
attractions of Paris, regretting the simple beauty of his native | 





island, sprang forward, at the unexpected sight of a banana 
tree, in the Jardin des Plantes, and embracing it, with tears 
in his eyes, exclaimed, ‘Ah! tree of my native country!’ 
Ir was a wanderer from those isles, 
That gem the Indian main, 
Who mid a city’s splendor longed 
To be at home again ; 
Who dwelling in a foreign land, 
Among a foreign race, 
Sighed for the quiet and the charm 
Of his own native place. 


He roved through stately garden walks, 
’ Mid trees of every clime; 
Where under glistening leaves shone forth 
The orange and the lime. 
The palin tree bent its lofty crown, 
The acacia there was sven, 
The cedar, as on Lebanon, 
Showed forth its fadeless green. 


The youth, in listless mood, passed on, 
Nor heeded the array ; 
His thoughts seemed absent from the scene, 
And wandering far away. 
But, as be moved, he saddenly 
Sprang forward with delight, 
As if his eyes were fixed upon 
Some unexpected sight. 


A tall banana lured his steps, 
And falling on its trunk, 

He clasped it as he might a child, 
And on his knees he sunk. 

And while a tear was on his cheek, 
And rapture shook his frame, 

His joy found utterance in words, 
That from the heart’s depths came: 


‘Ah! tree of my own native land! 
And, am I then, once more, 

Beneath the shadow of thy boughs, 
Upon my native shore ? 

Do I then see the woods and streams 
So dear to my young eyes — 

The verdure of thy plains, my home ! 
The radiance of thy skies? 


‘O! [have wandered far from thee, 
Sweet island of my birth, 

And gazed on many tribes of men, 
And many spots of earth; 

But though in scenes of mirth and pomp, 
I’ve borne a weary part, 

I never ceased to think of thee, 
Thrice lovely as thou art!’ —— 


Not knowing these particulars, I immediately went to|/ turning to me said, ‘ Will you look at the corpse, Sir?’ 
ascertain at the office of a friend — a Notary — who, [|| He then said to the other man who was a common place 
| thought, would probably know all about it. He was en-|| looking person, and who had been mute during the pre- 

gaged with a parcel of lawyers, trying a case, and I}|ceding discussion, ‘Excuse us for a minute, Sir’ He 
could not disturb him. I then walked on to the hotel, in-|/led me into the next room and shut the door after us. I 
tending to see Mr ——, and tell him that I could not get || looked at the bed, expecting to see the dead body upon 
|| the information for him that night, but would do it the|/it. No. He carried me up into the corner of the room, 
nextday. Iwas shown to a room, and on knocking, was || and there, on a piece of cloth, Jay — you can never guess 
admitted by Mr into the small room where he was|| what — five or six dozen wild pigeons, picked and ready 
seated with one friend when I knocked. A fire burned}| for cooking. Imagine my amazement! He kneeled down 
in the grate— wine and cigars stood on the table —an)\| by the side of the cloth, and took up one and another of 
open volume lay beside them. A door, in addition to}| the little animals and pressed them tenderly to his heart, 
that by which lentered, opened into another adjoining | muttering ‘ poor little things’ &e — then turning to me at 
room, but this door was closed. As soon as I saw Mr last, he said in a deep tone, ‘is not man’s barbarity 
| , I recognized him as a person to whom I had been || dreadful ?’_ J, in the mean time had been thinking very 
|introduced on the Delaware river. I told him what [)/rapidly. ‘Isthisa hoax played on me?’ No. Many 
| had intended to say. He thanked me, and begged me to | considerations repelled the thought, but chiefly, the folly 

sit down for a few moments. I complied, thinking it!|/of sucha trick, the evident sincerity of the man, and 
possible he might wish to converse with me on the sub- | his perfect politeness of manner and gentlemenly bear- 
ject. He offered me wine and cigars, which I declined. jing. ‘ He is mad then; and all this time I had net found 
|‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if we cannot entertain you so, perhaps |it out. Or perhaps it is a sort of monomania. on the 
you would like to hear some recitations or readings; | verge between reason and unreason, like the Vicar of 
we were reading when you came in, from these poems: || Wakefield’s theory of monogamy.’ However, he now 
| Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. Shall Il read something?’ | addressed me very rapidly, asking me whether I would 
|‘ Do so, Sir,’ said I. ‘ What will you have?’ ‘ What- | still do what I had promised, saying, he wished to show 
‘ever you choose.’ He then read with great effect one or | publicly his abhorrence of this kind of murder as he 
two short pieces of Coleridge—I think the Dead Ass, |thought it, and thinking it his duty to exercise what 
and the Christmas Tale. He then proffered me the moral influence he had in his power, however small, to 
| book, and asked me to read. testify his condemnation of it. 

| ‘No,’ said I, ‘but I want to hear some more from you.’|| | was rather embarrassed, and showed it. Said I, ‘Mr 
| ‘Well, then, here is the Ancient Mariner; shall | I confess this is very different from what I expected 
read 1 é ak ,|| to see, and I do not think I can assist you in this matter. 
3 [ wished to ask for it, but thought it might be too long.’|| Your theory, whether right or wrong, is a new and unu- 

No, unless you have some engagement ? |;sual one, and Ido not feel called on to support it. On 

I assured him, not ; and he gave it in fine style. He | the contrary, it is my duty not to make myself ridiculous 
appeared possessed with the demoniac spirit of the poem |by countenancing such athing. Some persons would 
i — ts gerne his teeth chattered = his — {think in my place, that you meant to insult them.’ 

rembled —and yet there was no exaggeration. Once | , , oes 5s Reese aa. Ng 
or twice he almost dropped the book, and seemed going | et er ~a peso omnes he, interrupting, ‘I had nosuch 
thought; [am sincere.’—. 


on without it. When he had finished this long poem, I 3 depage ; ; P 
thought it time to ask about his dead friend. ‘Is ita I believe it, said L—* but [ must excuse myself from 
: assisting you. 


/near relative you have lost, Mr ig 5 
| ‘No’—a pause —‘a distant relationship.’ | A cloud passed over his face ‘ You dread the langh of 
;men’ said he bitterly. 


‘Is the body in the house 2’ | 
‘In the next room,’ pointing to the closed door. | ‘No’ rejoined I. ‘If Ithonght as you do—if'I held 
‘Do you wish me to attend the funeral ? _, {it my duty to express my opinion in this way — I would 
8 Sen give me great pleasure ’--he spoke with | do it in despite of laughter. But I do not.’ 
ponte ha ht i ten gen i y‘ : — mane | ‘ Well then’ — said he, his face lightens up once more, 
Saco I a ; you made any preparation + —! «jot us put them in the coffin and nal it up and bury 
as —- - a : ot a sa _|| them, and let no one know that it is not a human being.’ 
BRS pent 1% ravely, 1Suppose ican get one ready} <7 do not see how that will have any moral influence.’ 
ade; ce i aig : ages ; ; 
yak De 7 awe ee oe 7 . ee | True’ —and he was dashed for a moment —‘ Per- 
‘T should doubt it, responded [; ‘but we can ingnire. | haps you can find a garden oF some ; ivate s rhe 
Hark you’ --said he, and then changed the subject. || "PS you can oe a en OF some private spot waere 
He began to talk about Shelley’s aversion to eating meat || YOU €4n ter them, ‘aa 
|| -- said he shared it himself, that he never eat anything,|| But I would have nothing to do with it, and took my 
but vegetable food -- told me he was a Jew, and entered leay c. He followed after me, not displeased, but repeat- 
‘into a long tirade against taking animal life on any pre- | Ing various sentiments and arguments in regard to the 
itext. Presently he asked me whether I had a Bible; I) all-important subject. 
_had not; he sent and borrowed one, and selected passages | Next day it was reported that he had a coffin made 
from the beginning through the book, to show the un-|!and had purchased a lot in the public burying ground, 
| lawfulness of eating animal food. He showed it to be | and had there buried the birds. 
his opinion that all living things are of oné family —| 
| that the principle of life is the same in all. Of his va-|/jngs were innumerable and some of them very odd. At 
rious arguments which he brought together ingeniously || jact he left the city, but before he went, sent me the 
g re forge > : > > > = * a ae Age 9 § 4 4 
jenough, I have forgotten the most. I remember he at || following note. beautifully written ona blue leaf and 
tributed Daniel’s escape from the lions to his diet of|| folded ina pink one 
| pulse --and thought that all offences against this law | Jan. 13, 1834. 
juan repaid in blood on the offender. He quoted Dry- 
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1} 
\| 














| 
| 


During the following week his wild, lunatic proceed- 





; | My dear sir: — Allow me to return you my grateful acknowledgments 
den’s lines about the lamb licking the hand raised to shed | | Your Prompt and benevolent attention to my request last Wednesday 
| his blood Pope’s on the Indian night ~— althouch lam convinced vour ideas and mine thoroughly coin- 
| i — > § an, $ 


0 the real canse of Mans hitter depredations, yet I fear human 
_ —— Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, | methe ae caiees Ba tae a Pine hndlger gen gh a 

His faithful deg will bear him company ; — j again, ere the savage will be taught humanity. May you escape. God 

and Byron’s epitaph on his Newfoundland dog, about} !ess Yeu sir! 

which he told the following story: So ended this adventure which I think almost equal 
‘You may think me superstitious, Mr ——, but I was ||to some of the London Physician’s chapters in wildness 

‘much struck with an incident which happened to me in||and sentimental pathos. He told me he sent for me be- 

| Petersburgh, Virginia. It was winter; I had been din- || cause I was a Mono-Theist. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1834. 





Notice. — The Literary Magazine — the first number of which 1] 
was published a week or two since — will not be continued on the || 
first of February, as advertised. It has been united with this jour- | 
nal; and its editor, Isaac McLellan, Jun, will, hereafter, be equally 
concerned with ourself in publishing and editing the Pearl. | 

We have much reason for believing that this arrangement will be 
satisfactory ; and we assure our subscribers that in no way willour | | 
own exertions be diminished, on account of this accession to our | 
strensth. We shall still strive —as for a long time we have striven | 
— to produce an American work — worthy of American patronage. 

The constant increase of names on our subscription-list is an en- | | 
couragement flattering to our pride, and, we may say, surpasses all || 
that we anticipated. We are, every day, greeted with new subscri- 
bers; and as the responsibilities of the publication gather, we de- 
vise without scruple or parsimony, and find, — so pleasant and con- 
solatory are our prospects — without any sacrifice, means for the 
improvement and continued advancement of the work. 

For the encouragement which we have received, thus far, we are 
grateful. We trust, with our added ability, to merit still more 
favor than our single and humble exertions demanded; and with | 
this hope we introdjice our partner — whose many productions and 
editorial tact are so generally known as to need no comment. 

ISAAC C. PRAY, Jun. 








THANKSGIVING, CurisTMAS, AND New YEear’s Day. — The present | 
is an interesting period of the year, embracing, within the cirele of | 
a few weeks, the festivals of Thanksgiving, and Christmas, with its | 
holidays, and the pleasant social meetings and congratulations that | 
attend New Year’s Day. * With us, at least in New England, the cel- | 
ebration of Thanksgiving is almost universal; and as long as the | 
memory of the Pilgrims is cherished among us, the day will be | 
observed. But the celebration of Christmas is by no means gen- | 
eral with us; it is scrupulously observed only by a certain class of | 
the Christian community, and with but little of the parade that be- | 
longs to the season, in other countries. The period was little re- 
garded by our puritan fathers, to whom we are entirely indebted | 
for the merry-makings, and the well-spread board, of Thanksgiving | 
day. In this city we pay, indeed, but little respect to New Year’s | 
day. Congratulations are exchanged, it is true, as friend meets 
friend in the street or at the fireside, and the Carriers are busy | 


with their Addresses, and a few fine gentlemen pay their calls of || 


ceremony and partake of the cake and wine — and the hot punchat 
some places — administered by the fair priestesses of the occasion ; | 
but we do not welcome the day with the pomp and ceremony that | 
attend it in New York, and at some other places in the land. | 

Who is not moved at the mere mention of these honest, old fash- 
joned festivals? Many a dear scene of childhood and of youth rush | 
into the memory, as a family groupe, long sundered, to the paternal | 
mansion, at the summons of their old friends, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, or New Year’s Day ! 

We recur with delight to the usages and holidays of our youth, 
lor then only were we perfectly happy, and such reminiscence is 
accompanied with some portion of the pleasure then experienced. 
It would seem, that as we advance farther in life, our earlier days 
instead of being obscured by the dimness of years, remain still 
distinct, while much of the intervening period is lost and forgotten. | 
Many a more important scene or action that marked the track of 
riper years, is buried in the oblivion that a long life of bustle and 
anxiety engenders in the memory, but the scenes and actions of 
our youth, even the festivals that charmed us then, are never for- 
gotten. 

If we recur to the past, we shall probably find that Thanksgiving 
owed much of its popularity with us, to the good fare that graced 
the festival. Fast-day was always tedious and unpopular, because 
the luxuries of Thanksgiving were wholly excluded. We could 
not then understand the great moral purposes of either day, but 
were affected favorably or otherwise, according to their physical 
jmpressions upon us. Hence our different estimation of thein. — 
Thanksgiving, doubtless partakes, partly of a religious character : 
though multitudes view it only as a day of pleasure. It was insti- 
tuted of old by those pious and reverend men, our Pilgrim Fathers. 
It was a humble and heart-felt acknowledgment and thanksgiving to 
God tor his fatherly protection of their litle band, amid barren 
deserts, raging elements, ferocious beasts, and yet more ferocious 
men. They had flung themselves on a barren rock, with a winter 


sea on the one hand and the howling wilderness on the other, and | 


yetthey survived and prospered, and well did it become them to 
return ‘Thanksgiving’ for their preservation. They had been 
forced by the storm of religious persecution to abandon houses and 
lands and encounter the less cruel sforms of the ocean, and the 
perils of an unknown coast, swarming with tribes of an unknown 
people. 
The breaking wave dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
“Their giant branches tost; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true hearted, came, 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear, — 


|| beautifully and wisely framed them. 


They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom | 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. | 

Amid the sterm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea! 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


In the deep gratitude of their hearts, they appointed a day ‘as a day || 


of general thanksgiving and prayer,’ to be devoutly observed, not| 
only by them, but by their descendants who would come after thei. 


And so long as we treasure up in our memories their precious ex- | | 


among us. Nothing that is not pure and innocent in enjoyment, | | 
should disturb its serenity. As it is a festival, we should be cheer- | | 
ful; but as it is partly a religious festival, it is right that a sober in- | } 
fluence should moderate the excess of feeling. | 

Who, that reflects at all, is not touched with sentiments 6f awe, | 
gratitude and thanksgiving, when he regards the great works of the | 
Creator, and especially his own perishable body, a frame so fear- | 


| fully and wonderfully made, and which escapes so many dangers in | 


, . " ‘ | 
How wisely is the delicate inechanism arranged; each member, | 


how nicely adjusted to the next! Yet, though it is often cisordered | | 
by a feather, or destroyed by a passing breeze, it still outlives most | | 
jof the hardier brute creation, and is yet vigorous even amid the! | 
shadows of three score years and ten; and after death, the better | | 
part, we are assured, has a continued existence throughout Eter- | 
nity, of which Time is butatype or shadow. But when we look | | 
|upon this natural world, so neat in its scheme, so wise in all its} 
parts, and upon those other worlds that are forever traversing the | | 
‘regions of space, it is not in poor human language to express our 
natural feelings. ‘The spangled heavens’ do indeed ‘their great 
| Original proclaim.’ How beautifully regular are the great changes 
forever operating in nature ;— the seasons coming and going; veg- | 
etation decaying, and in due time re-produced ; the rain falling upon | 


| 
youth and hardships in manhood, to be prolonged to a good old age ? | | 
| 


|\the thirsty earth, upon the just and upon the unjust; the snow, 


| spreading its white robe over the frozen bosom of the earth; the | 
| sea rolling up its billows, and again retiring to its own bed; the sun, | 
|giving his light by day ; and the moon andthe stars yielding their | 
jlustre by night;— these are all exhaustless subjects of wonder: 
land it becomes us to yield our thanksgiving to Him who has so) 


There is one divine element in the human breast, which is pecu- 
liarly brought into prompt exercise on this day, — we mean Benev- | 
jolence. Itis the duty, as well as the privilege of the affluent man, | 
| to aid his poor and distressed neighbor., It ig said by high authority 
|that charity shall have its reward; it most certainly will be consid- 
j ered on that great day of reckoning, when all shall be dealt with 
jaccording to their deeds; and the trifle, given in purity of heart) 

and in charity to an afflicted fellow being, may cancel a wrong deed 
recorded against the benevolent donor. 

Mr Irving alludes to ‘Merry Christmas’ in the following terms :— 
ee : nate 
| ‘Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas awakens the 
strongest and most heartfelt associations. There isa tone of solemn 
and sacred feeling that blends with our conviviality, and lifts the | 
spirit to a state of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The services 
of the church about this season are extremely tender and inspiring : 
they dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of our faith, and the 
pastoral scenes that accompanied its announcement: they gradu- | 
ally increase in fervor and pathos during the season of Advent, 
until they break forth in full jubilee on the morning that brought 
peace and good-will to men. Ido not know a grander effect of mu- 
sic on the moral feelings than to hear the full choir and the pealing , 
organ performing a*Christnias anthem in a cathedral, and filling 
every part of the vast pile with triumphant harmony. It is a bean- 
tiful arrangement, also, derived from days of yore, that this festival, | 
which commemorates the announcement ot the religion of peace 
and love, has been made the season for gathering together of family | 
connexions, and drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts, | 
; Which the cares and pleasures aud sorrows of the world are contin- 
ually operating to cast loose ; of calling back the children of a fain- 
ily, who have launched forth in lite, and wandered widely asunder, | 
once more to assemble about the paternal hearth, that rallying-place 
of the affections, there to grow young and loving again among the | 
endearing mementos of childhood.’ | 





{| Tue New Enciranp Macazine. — The December number of this 
j able and interesting publication, fully sustains the well-earned rep- 
|; utation of the work. In this number the former editor announces, 
j| that his connection with the Magazine is dissolved, and that it has 
| passed into the hands of Dr 8. G. Howe, and J. O. Sargent, Esq., | 
| Who will continue the publication. It is understood that it will be 
| conducted under the editorial supervision of Park Benjamin, Esq. 
|| We are satisfied that the work, in the hands of these gentlemen, 
| will lose nothing of its former celebrity. Mr Buckingham has con- | 
;, ducted the work with great talent, judgment, and industry, and 
|! throughout his career has received the general commendation of 
,the press. He has been aided by the pens of some of the best | 
writers in the country, and we presume they will still continue to| 
contribute to its\pages. We heartily wish it success. 

The former editor, in bidding farewell to his readers, alludes in a! 





,;in the management of the work. We make a short extract from 
; this portion of the parting address. ‘The applause the work ob- 
‘tained on its first appearance, and the support and protection it re- | 
' ceived through the earliest period of its existence, were won by the 
labors of a young man, to whom, as he is removed from the reach 
lof praise or reproach, an allusion may be pardoned. ‘The sea his 
; body, heaven his spirit holds,? — but the object of this valedictory | 
!address would be but half accomplished, and injustice would be} 


;ment omitted. While penning these lines, we feel the awful but in- | 
_ * . 

| visible presence of the departed, mysteriously and affectionately, | 
' calling for this recognition of his claim — this last appeal to the re-| 


,; nembrance of friends he respected and loved.’ We well remember | 





most affectionate manner to his son, who was associated with him! | 


‘done to the memory of the loved and lost, were this acknowledg- | | 


had for years been fortunate in the enjoyment of his friendship, 
and united deeply with many others of the rising generation, in a 
heart-felt sorrrow at his early departure. If he had been permitted 
to enjoy the prescribed ‘three score years and ten’ of man, his fine 
and excellent qualities, both of mind and heart, would have contin- 
ued still more and more to increase him in the love and esteem of 


All. 

The visiter at Mount Auburn, will meet, ina secluded nook, within 
that consecrated inclosure, a simple and most beautiful Cenotaph, 
erected to the memory of young Buckingham, of whom the briet 
inscription says — 

The sea his body, heaven his spirit, holds ! 


jamples, so long as we respect the institutions they established and |) After a recent visit to the spot, we penned the following lines to his 
| cherished, so long will their ancient and happy festival have respect || Memory : — 


Here, in the ray of morn and eve, 
Gleams the white stone, that bears his name; 
But far away, beneath the sea, 
Is sepulchred his frame 
But here, with solemn step, may come 
Affection, with her streaming eye, 
The father, with his manly grief,” 
The mother, with her mourntul sigh, 
The brother, with his brow of care, 
The sister with her secret prayer. 


Dear Youth! when seeking in a foreign land, 
New vigor for thy wasting form, 
How fondly didst thou paut, once more 
To join the anxious group at home ; 
Or hope, at least, to bid farewell 
To life, beside a father’s hearth, 
That kindred hands might close thine eye, 
And kindred hands place thee in earth. 
But no! — strange faces watched thy dying pain, 
And strangers laid thy body in the main ! 





a Che ODHrama. 


Tremont TuHearre. — For two weeks past, a series of 
Operas have formed attraction that has produced a 





tolerable attendance. We say tolerable, because the 


prevailing taste of our community would justify the ex- 
pectation of more general attendance, when the elab- 
orate and beautiful compositions of European masters 
are put before the public. We have, without dispute, 
one of the prerequisites for successful Opera, in an or- 
chestra which is not surpassed, if equalled, by any in 
the country ; and he must be a fortunate leader indeed, 
who can hope to rival Ostinelli, either in the happy se- 
lection of his associates, or in the charming tones of his 
violin. So much are we impressed with the importance 
of a good orchestra, that we are happy to record our tes- 
timony to the liberal footing on which it is sustained. 

With the orchestra should be named the respectable 
and efficient chorus choir that has added much to the 
musical entertainments, by the skilfulness and precision 
with which the choruses have been generally performed. 
We have occasionally, however, witnessed a vulgar 
habit in the reeling of the body to the accent of the mu- 
sic. ‘This should not be tolerated. 

During the Operas, Mrs Austin and Mr Walton have 
sustained the leading voices. It is no easy matter to fix 
the admiration and command the applause of intelligent 
and discriminating audiences ; and the observation ap- 
plies with peculiar force to our city, where, in addition 
to a fine voice with great compass, the competitors for 
favor must bring the additional benefit of those external 
observances which show that the moral sense of the 
ommunity has some claims. We are of Puritan des- 
cent, and some of the peculiarities of our ancestors live 
in the practical demonstration made, not in our munici- 
pal regulations only, but in the favor which publie 
amusements and public performers receive from us. — 
Our applause is not ordinarily gratuitous nor boisterous ; 
and the disapprobation of our people is seen in that quiet 
absence and that forbearance of remark, which are in 
keeping with our accustomed habits. Besides, it is sc 
much more agreeable to praise than to censure, and 
public performers are so exceedingly sensitive to any re- 
mark questioning their perfection, that the task of com- 
motion is generally as ungrateful as it is hopeless. 

It is proper to say of Mrs Austin, that she has mainly 
been in good voice, and has creditably sustained the 
parts assigned ber. And if she has not always charmed 
in her execution, she certainly has not offended. In jus- 
tice, it should be admitted, that her ‘ Bounteous Lady ’ 
was an admirable performance. If any particular 
change has occurred, since her former visits, we think 
her manner less obtrusive, and her voice more within its 


natural compass. She stands firmer on the boards, and : 


has generally avoided an offensive motion of her person, 
which formerly took largely from the pleasure of her 
performance. 

Mr Walton has done vastly better than was predicted 
‘of him, and very much better than his recent visits had 
promised. Unfortunately for him, either from physical 
debility, or from some other cause, he had fallen tar be- 
low the line of respectability, in his performance, which 
he had held. He has, however, in some degree retraced 
his steps, and has been successful in making a favorable 
impression. In the ‘White Lady,’ his invocation, — 
‘Come, O gentle Lady,’ was an excellent performance. 
But Mr Walton generally aims at too much. In the 
|higher divisions of his voice, he breaks down; and in 
his forte passages, in exceeding the proper volume of his 
voice, he mars the beauty of his melodies by harshness, 
If he wishes to please his audience, and desires to ac- 


|the mournful feeling that was evinced, when the tidings of the de-|| quire professional reputation, he must keep himself 
| cease of this amiable and intelligent young man reached us. We!| more within his medium voice. 
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I met her, ’t was strange! in the gay, giddy throng, Where music and mirth led the 








measure along; And her heart, it was free; and her step, it was light—But her soul was unmov’d ’mid the joys of that night ; I thoughther fancy had never yet The 
young nown, 


ESPRESS. ASN DECRES. AD LIB. 


a 


RITARD. ESPRESSIVO. 








transport of love I would claim as my own; And if e’er a kind heart could return the sweet bliss, I might find it, Isaidin a being like this. 








The passion was whispered, her blushes betrayed, 
The gentle return of the timorous maid ; 

And the faith that was pledged on a feeling so new 
Yet survives in that bosom, still constant and true. 


Ah! who would not wish, for a life, to secure 
Devotion and bliss of a passion so pure; 

Though a tear dim its lustre, its light will not die — 
It will ever shine on, in a happier sky. 
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In vain premise or calculate AND F 
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DELICATE COMPLIMENT When thou shalt fallin love. <A fever that! Biterary Gasette, 
Sudden as intermittent or the plague, PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
i Soiree That comes upon you. Love by rule, forsooth! Orrice or Pustication, No. 19, Water Street — Third Story. | 
There stood the maid, Love by philosophy! Thou shalt be smit Terms. Three dollars a year if paid in advance — four dollars if : 

Silent and motionless, with eye on ground. oie oe not paid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six months 
Abashed by the siete of heme ° In the twinkling of an eye !— infected by — payable in advance. 
Cast back upon her so on every itn A touch !—this minute sound as mountain health, No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are paid. 


ters mus st pai , RAY. 
From mirrors that expressed her charms indeed, And helpless next as bed-rid tenant of All letters must be post paid, and addressed to McLELLaN and PRA 


By shewing her their power. An hospital. PRINTED BY JUSTIN JONES. 

















